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drank in taverns with teamsters and other wayfaring folk; and
the suspicion never faded that this association was no mere
slumming. If his cures seemed to point to forbidden arts, his
friendships implied a secret society or sect. Perseveringly as he
might defend himself: "I am writing as a Christian, I am no
sorcerer, no pagan, no gypsy. ..."3 the stigma stuck to him.
To this day he is generally known as a traveling medicine man
who outdid all others in promoting his drugs, a vainglorious
braggart whose "bombastic" (his family name!) style attracted
congenial charlatans and mystics, while reputable students
shunned his company.
Researchers have tried to unravel his meanderings. Checking
and recording every place name in his writings, searching every
archive,4 they have contrived to fill some gaps in his auto-
biography. The result is an almost fantastic Odyssey. Neverthe-
less, considerable blanks remain. It still is difficult to recon-
struct what Paracelsus did between 1517 and 1523. We know
that he traveled thousands of miles; but how long he stayed in
any given place and how he made his living, whom he met and
what medical lore he picked up, can only be guessed.
Four great universities lay on Paracelsus' path West,
Montpellier, in Provence, still the stronghold of Arab medicine,
with disciples of Averroes and Avicenna in command; Seville in
southern Spain, where Jewish and Moorish influences were still
dominant; Salamanca, a most Catholic university with a great
tradition and high standards; and, finally, the Sorbonne at
Paris, Alma Mater of orthodoxy. Paracelsus found none to his
liking. Nowhere did he stay long. At the Sorbonne he found
that "the Parisian doctors despise all others; yet they are ignora-
muses. They think their high necks and high judgment reach
into heaven. . . . They don't know the art of experiment-
ing." 5